HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

actualisation"   This idea finds corroboration later on in the
sculpture on Asoka's rails, where we find images of Indras and
Devas worshipping the Bo-Tree.   "Among the monuments of
Asoka", says Sir John Marshall in his "Guide to Sanchi"
(1918), "there are some of the most perfect and highly deve-
loped specimens of Sculpture in India.1*   In the time of Asoka
however, indigenous art  was still in a rudimentary state,
when the sculptor could not grasp more than one aspect of
the subject at a time, when the law of "frontality" was still
binding upon him, and when * the memory picture' had not
yet given place to direct observations of nature.    But the
bas-reliefs of the ancient balustrades at Bharut or Bodh-Gaya
upon which are depicted the famous episodes of the career of
Buddha In the series of his former existences or Jatakas, are
the result of an original art 'ripe, perfectly sure and master of
itself1.   If perspective is wanting there, the idealisation of the
pieces are exquisite, the animals and the trees which figure
there, are drawn with surprising accuracy.    Gazelles, elephants,
apes and human figures are perfect copies of real life, the
personages are so truly and faithfully depicted in their various
attitudes and expressions that they afford a very pleasing
sight to the eye.   There are also literary evidences of images
in   post-Buddhist   and   pre-Gandhara   times.    Thus   the
Mahawanso informs us that in the relic chamber of Ruvanveli
Dagoba, King Duttha Gamini (161-137 B.  C)  placed  a
resplendent golden image of Buddha in the attitude in which
he attained Buddhahood.

The invasion of Hellenic art introduced by way of Bactria
diverted that indigenous development in another channel.
The reliefs of the Sunga Period at Sanchi, as well as at
Bharut and Bodh Gaya reveal the influence, which the foreign
and especially Hellenistic Ideas were exerting on Indiaj
through the medium of the contemporary Greek colonies in
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